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A fourth step in the descriptive psychology of sensa-
tion is to examine the modes of combination of the
elements. Two such modes may perhaps be recognized,
the blends and the patterns. When two -or more sensa-
tions blend, the compound is a sensation of the same
general sort as the elements, and appears, indeed, at
first inspection to be an element, though properly
directed attention may be able to pick out of it its con-
stituent parts. The taste of lemonade is a blend of
sweet, sour, lemon odor and cold; but to the one who is
drinking, it is usually just the taste of lemonade, no
more and no less. A pattern is a combination in which
the constituents retain their individuality, or much of
it, because they exist side by side in space, or one after
the other in time; while, nevertheless, the combination
has a certain unity, a specific character of its own, not of
the same general sort as that of its constituents. A
number of bits of color side by side give a pattern; and
the pattern has a specific character; but we should not
think of calling the pattern itself a color, as we call the
blend of tastes a taste. A melody is a pattern; and a
still better example is a heard word, composed of vowel
and consonantal sounds in a certain order, but heard as
a unit.

As can be seen from the foregoing sketch of the work
accomplished in describing sensory experience, consider-
able progress has been made in this particular problem.
A similar problem is the description of the conscious
processes of memory, imagination, thinking, emotion,
etc., but here the undertaking has been found much
more difficult, partly because individuals differ much
more here than in sensation, and partly because the